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ABSTRACT . ^-^ ' , 

* The positions expiressed reflect several perspectives 

on the university-urban district coot>erative leadership program ^ 
carried out by Pennsylvania State University and the Philadelphia 
school district. The statements are made by students now holding o 
positions as high school assistant' principal^ elementary principal, 
elementary assistant principal, administrative assistant to the 
district superintendent, and special program director. In addition, 
views of the program are expressed by a-person who left the district 
and later returned, a person w«o returned and later left, the central 
offices director of staff Ifftdership, the university program, 
codirectors, ahd a district superintendent who worked with many of 
the studelits while they were interns. All agree on the overall 
success /f the program. There are^ problems, however: there was a lack 
of orgaflirational commitment; the program rested on the individual 
commitments of a\few individuals in each organization; and the 
program did not prepare persons- to solve specific problems. 
(Ai^thor/IRT) 
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University Problems in the Training and Utilization 

of 

Urban Education Leadership 

r.v 

"arr.'ir'^t "'.ans'''v inH Frank T.utz 

Introduction 

The nature and degree of problems encountered by a university attempting 
to assist in the training and utilization of urban education leadership is 
affected partially by its geography. If the university is part of the urban 
center it will likely find itself consistently bombarded with requests for 
assistance to solve urban problems. The university may find itself stepping 
back in sheer self-defense. That self-defens* may well go too far and often 
urban school districts find it almost impossible to obtain the kind of help 
they think they need from urban universities that are literally "across the 
street." 

The non-urban university encounters & different problem. Ihcir faculty 
reads about urban problems but does not often encounter them. As a group 
their interest is at best "inteUectual . " In order to get involved they 
usually must travel long distances at considerable cost, and the few who 
arc willing Jnd want to become invol^^ed have a dlffirult tine in convincing 
their collea/,u»^-vor the urban school district ' that tbeir inlorL-st i^^ rc-nl 
or wortliw^iilu'. In a.Mition, thf>y arc crltl^cd for .s;-fndin^- th^-ir lir.t.^ ia 
convr-^r.?, thol^ clltacue-, or the ur^ i^chool dislrici: ti...: thcAi .at .ost 
real or worthwiiile. In addition, they are critized for spending th.'ir rine 
in areas not of concern to their %''ual clientele." Add to thee Itviations 
the natural emnity between :hc "theoretical'^ orientation of un ivt r-,1 1 i e and 
the "practiral" nature of urban school districts and tii(^ prfbl..-^. )1 '-rat 
hcrw.MMi urban school districts and universities, iu the trniiiiv: a:ul Mtiby^.t 
of Mhnall'M. ].'a!»i-diip <,i'cr'. a]^^^t 1 n'.urr^nunt ah 1 1 . Y» t it j'i^..wi' 
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occurs. This paper describes our experience at Penn State (a non-urban 
university) with Philadelphia (an urban school district). 

Internal Problems 

Universities, like urban school districts, are in financial trouble. 
On a fiscal basis alone it is reasonable to question the continued existence 
of either. Neirther is in a position to supply their own organizational 
resources to "bail out" the other. It is only with great difficulty they 
both can be convinced that they share common problems (meeting the needs of 
the citizens of the state) and should and must Join together (use the resources 
of each) in a conunon effort to solve the pressing problems of public education. 
The development of educational leadership is part of this conimon problem. 
But it is unlikely^ti^t cooperative programs will occur between urban districts,' 
and universities except that such programs can attract outside funds. With j 

\ 

grants from federal and private agencies becoming more diffi-cult to obtain V 
these pro£;rams becone more unlikely. 

The first problem the university encounters is how to get funds to * 
attract urban leadership into some type (any type) of program. It is 
^unusual if potential urban-leadership will be attracted to non-urban univer-- 
sities without .ittractivL- stipend^, and tuition [;r.int., not liki'ly to.be 
>,iippli(^' frnr: ii'^ml nn/^/«»r ^> i t v or .rhoc^l district re'ource^ . 

The iu>:t pro]»]rn is one of stiftin^^ the prograri. Faculty salarie'> nnist 
f)f s'lppjird, ar,a'Yn usually fron outside sources. It is unlikely th.it 
profc'^sors will br reward(H] by tb^M't universities tor p.ir t ic 'i paf i on m ^.uch 
"pr<irtical" prv.^rams either by payment for overload (which tb.(-/ will undoubt- 
rdlv tui ou^lfr) '^r bv nnr(^ rapid pro::«t)(Ui or t(. rvir^. iL i ^ r.tu»* Jil« :/ 
tlit'V VI 11 be p.uMlL-(ul. 'ih.- kcvTiot^^ to ,t<uT par t i c 1 p.U i on is, tl.ore^^ur, 



individual committment. Professors, like other humans, divide unequally 
between the committed and the uncommitted . with the statistical difference 
favoring the* uncommitted . Among the' committed there are many interests and ' 
goals to which one can be committed, urban problems only one among the many. 
Thus, staff redruitment is difficult. 

^ If these problems are overcome and urban leadership talent is recruited 
Into a competently staffed program (even with relative good stipends) there 
will be cultural shock for both the students (particularly urban minority 
member^) and the university community (usually white and non-urban oriented).'^ 

Adjustment in all 'of the above areas almost surely requires certain 
changes in the organi^zat ion that are or will be perceived as changes In 
the relative pov^r and status of the parties and programs , Involved . Sucb 
changes'will cause problems from the untenured, uninvolved assistant professor 
all the way up Vie organizational Ladder to the president's office. Given 
the persistence of the organizational bureaucracy these changes are not 
llkoly to advantage the urban programs or their personnel.. As these changes 
start to effect anv rea] or persistent change in the university the Rolng 
get-. rou,^,(,er. Realistically it is not likely thal'ir.uch perr.anent change 
in the univerM-Lv Jue to funded KT^an programs will endure beyond the exist- 
,,,, of out .i.l*r •-•uullnf,. Tnstituiional "comir.i t Lr ..U " usually l..]lov-. rather ' 

. .rr i f- ".Ml i.-r.i 1 itv of ouLsi.'.e fun-Is; :n.! it 1.'., .-i - :t 1j < ■ t:io-.- 

f r: !o for vt ry l<-^:vr,, ' - / 

Th-. ,.ro!,].T. ,.r rru'.L and cooprrat ion b.-tvern uu iver •,; t le , an-', urban 
. ; . ,lr. r- t n-. ^" ■ .;-r : ^ -i ' • ' T . i t r 



Even so the initial trust is likely to be an apetsonal (one-to-one) basis. 
One would hope that interpersonal trust, upon which first interactions ^re 
likely to be based, will grow toward institutional trust. Given the problems 
mentioned above, this is unlikely. If someone with organizational rank in ^ 
the university or college has a close personal relationship with another 
in the school district who holds organizational rank the opportunity to 
cooperate is more likely (i.e. the Superintendent of schools and the Dean 
or department head). The higher the rank the better, for almost certainly 
some established rules and procedures in both organizations will have to 
be modified if a successful process of training and utilizing education 
'leadership i^ to be brought about. "Programmed decisions" will fail to 
prodncc results. Students will be refused, residency requirements will be 
.n ob.taclc. re-entry in the district will be difficult and disappointing. 
In th.se" and other areas "creative decisions" will be necessary if the 

prorr.n is to be effective. 

There will be disappointments for both organizations in the process. 
Ev.n t!u. -no^t ent-.s.nstlc and cnrrn^itted people will be frustrated bv 
ti....lr y^-n Vareaucracies as they attempt to respond to the needs of the 
other or,anizatLon. If trust not exi.t thes. disappointment-, will; 

.M.tra.t and ,^.i-.-:ilu.. .o.rv.nt win .cr.l..r.ue re .llin^^ 

t aSarv'onr,..U t>,e cooperat.ve effort. V.mm th<. pe:^.- - ' 
M >e re-Mre-! as lUv iiftimlt prore-' of rr, int.- i n i !v,- and 

n.irtMrin,- of the r-l ufonshlp prru d .. 

AS and if th. cooperative relaio.,iip .row. l.v.h th,- .ch.el . d i -t riot 
and th,. unlvr-r.lt; will find proM.... exi.tln, t-t'-.-en the.selv.. and oth-r 
i-v fif.:t ion ■ vlt', '-T.-ni.- '1 r.d it i ( n'.!^ ' '> ' ' 

.,.J...r .nn-er,>ll.. will .."hlbit .:..-r that rh.v ar. n a TereiVn. . ) r„r.. 
f,, . . ...rha; ■ sa... un i vr • ' t i . r ,y have r- t « <' ,-ra... •.••Lb 
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the school district at. an earlier time. Now, however, they see some advant- 
age In such cooperation. Some forms of pressure will be brought on the 
school district to work with, these here-to-fore uncooperative universities. 

c 

\ 

If the new interest in cooperating is real this is a plus and should be 
capitalized upon for uri^an education can use all the help it can get. The . 
initial cooperating university may feel abandoned as the school district 
buij-ds relationships with other universities. In addition the cooperating 
university should be prepared for accusations that the cooperative program 
represents unprofessional compromises with the "standard" cannons of scholar- 
ship. The best that can be done is to be sure that such "informal gossip" . . 
is unfounded, for the gossip .will surely occur and the criticism will surely 
take that form. As it reaches the home university the cooperative program 
w411 likely have to defend itself internally as well as externally. If the 
progran. cannot drmonstratc its acadraic viability not only is the program 
In dfcp troublo, but, probablv dead. 

. I n i r, t -.A- c r ' . : c ^ v , . j ^, t r i c t Pr obJ_^'_"i1 

ihe criLfria for soloction cf program participants will differ among 
al] Intf.r.-'^LcJ '-.'>b-units of the cooperative program. Tiie graduate school 
V !] .,. ,;<■ I',,' ■t..n*'ara and traditional re-;ui rcr.ont. for .id-ni^^Mon .v. the 

v-.r«!-; ' .-"f/'iir': .-f ara.le:-.]. qM,.li;v. Th- .tho^-l tricl, cperat in;' 
.., tru!. .1. '.'iT - m i--" t u -..il ■ .r ■ .••.rrit i c fa '.ion vill pi'ictivc 
", I.., ti.'a in tM.- pr<'.T.r-i n- i "pay.off" for Jo>, , uvll r.e in t!u- dlMri.n 
r, ,.,r:i« .• of ii,tfllcc;ii il ihility. i'.otvrcn t'lcso ^^-pl ar [oMtuar, XvX-, .1 
i'r <>.r;.r.-.i .. ir'.in 1 oa.lr r;.., . p w 1 11 i.ot !u mu,-, . ,ful \' it 1- not 
vi;,.,i.'T pr^l it l.-.il . .lie select. ^.ia.!i>'..t . .Ir-u].; i,iv. ti..t. 1 an 



. , I I , : , , , , 1 1 i .• . , : ' till " ■ ' 1 • . t 1 ' I in t 'n • 



tri t. , \'M i !•('!■. il ! V, url m ! . a^'. r 'n p v.- 1 11 L.'t 
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an ability to think and write con^ptually and creatively. This does not 
mean that the successful candidate msut meet the highest possible standard 
formulated by t^ose at both ends of the practice-scholarship contlpuum. It 
means that the candidate must demonstrate the ability to achieve acceptable 

success in both areas. 

A second joint problfem is the establishment of administrative internships 
for program fellows following their campus residency. Such internships are 
important. These internships should not be jobs. They should provide the 
opportunity for the intern to practice the theory he/she was exposed to in 
the residency. There should be the opportunity to get a broad view of the 
system, work under and with competent top echelon administrators attempting, 
CO solve ir.portant school district problems, and have the^ opportunity to 
demonstrate to top district decision-makers their adminstrat ive competence. 
This type of internship cannot bp solved by the university alone. The 
estahlish-ent of such internships - except for their »iflce in the academi 
prop.ran and the residency preparation of the fellow for the internship 
is the sol., province of the school district. For political reasons it is 
dilticult for the school districts to meet t-hl5v rosponsihi 1 ity completely. 

Tlio re-entry of the fellow, into the program is a compl'lccitcd problem. 
A.-.iin t;,.- T.ijor re'^pon.;ibilty for the so]-.^n): of this problem rcMs vLth 
the c^-.tri.t for t -,amc pilitiral ( n.d union re..ilract) n a-.o:-- tiiey 

will nol li'.ely solve the proMe-, co:npletely. Fcllovs seV-ctcd -j.'in.lv 
ley the di.rrirt and university, "lio have sacrificed to particlp.ue aid 
l.ive been .urcessful .it the university will have pro f .'s. i onal aspirations 
ronslderahlv above those they formerly possessed. If re-ontry is not 
car.fuUv p]..nn.>! t '.e Ci.tii.-i will lose snrel:, ne.,i,.l, ti.lnM v.v\ 

ro;npetent lei-lorship. Speelficallv if the urhan (li<,trift cannot or will 

iiff provLle .n.'urli lea.l'i .hi.) oppoi tnr, 1 1 ) es O' IT tho'e prMvided .ire 1 ow 

Hi 
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level opportunities without clear and rapid opportunities for advancement, 
program fellows will leave Ihe district In order to find those opportunities. 

Finally a goal of most cooperative school district-university programs 
is proported to be, and should be, to bring about meaningful and planned 
change In both Institutions. One need not debate If all change or any and 
every change is good. Most can agree that some changes In urban education 
and universities would be helpful. Change Is most quickly and easily »^ 
accoyipllshed on a charismatic, personal leadership basis. Structural, 
institutionalized change is m.uch more difficult in both o.rgaiiizaCions . Some 
^harismatid change will occur due to any urban district-university program. 
After' the money and specif ice leadership is gone. It is unlikely that 
institiitionalized permanent change will retaain." Borne small amount of 
the change that had been or might have been will remain. Institutions can 
tolerajle charismatic change that rests on Individuals because the institution 
outllvcb t^ irdlvidual and most "others'" outlive leaders, particularly 
change a?,ents: Thus. Institutions fight hardest for the status quo vhcn 
confrontpd vith structural. Institutional change. But organizations, like 
people have memories and habitual responses that arc Imprinted due to 
experiences. The Imprint of the cooperative prograr. will remain and some 
change sill have occurred. Grand ami global change-- In institution-, will 
not likely remain aft^r the monev and persons are gon.', mowcvct. Such an 
cxpectafinn Is tinreallstic And an uni;'-flv result. 



Cotu hi . ! or, 

Whnt Ihvn nf attcr.pts of urban ;,chonl district .nul universities to 
coopcntf in the training and uLiH/ation of education ] c idtT'.h i p Ih.- 
ptor.no'.i - not r, .o.l . P,ut the difficult Is not !rro • P'lf. V.V .!o not 
h.'ll.-vi ty, it cnncj'c;; of cducat ion oan pvo'.-pcr wlth^'iit t);.- inputs ! n-- 



urban school districts, nor that urban schools can solve their problems 
without help and resources that exist in universities. The tribalistic 
regression into self-serving postures make such cooperative programs 
difficult. Yet some successes have occurred and these may expand upon. It 
is likely they will be operated upon individual committment and trust among 
a few from each organi::ation. These poople may meet frustration and 
disappointment, Rut the goal for which we strive is worth the effort. 
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/ Tin'. Si'lort ion aiul Traininp, of Trban 

School A<lnnn i strators 
Bv 

Cup,cne J. i!ichardson, Ji . 

.Ml racial nmoril ies in the United States -Tiavo bt^ai "^^vstej^^iL icallv 
r.-^rnctecl from administrative positions in public -.chool districts., '.vhile 
lUaeks .uui other rarial minorities constitute a 1 arf;o percent of the urban 
srhool's population, tlie number of Blacks in administrative staffs is small 
by eor.pari'^on. iiat ionwidc , ninorities account for 27 percent of the school 
population. The public scliool populations in the Jarre urban ar»-as are now 
over 30 percent' non-vli ite. " ' 

' "Unorirv ;;roup aduii n i strators are need.-d in the scliool svstems for a 
-uml..-r r,r r.'asoiv;. Children of tiie nnnorities need to s.'e adult T?:rmbers of 
Lh.-ir ra<-e in positions of power and authoritv. 'Iliev need successful models 
iron, >:,uh to shaoe I ir lives and a.pirnLiens. Uhe,, voun- People see that 
•„.mb, r, of their r.roup exerci-;e. power and v;oiitrol over their affairs it rives 
tluT,', a sonsr nr nnruc, ,r and motivatioi^ toward aeh i cV.t . .n t . Coleman^ found 
.(•at of th,' threr attitudes neasurc.', sense of control (^ver environment shew. 
' '.( ,troiii'o^t rel It ioiish is to ach ievi nent . , . 

irualjtv of. opportunitv in.'ans that minorities nu ,t have an eiiual ch.ui.-f 
..,.t ,.lmini-trar ivo post, in the sfiioois, i'iie adnini ,t rat i ve j^._r af f^s 
,,r'.i- .vho,,l di tricts 'duMihi reniM-t"ti.r racial >nd_eth.u. roim'os i r i on .1 
tie -.tudeiit hodit , and the ( or.niini i t "•' . 



roMilts rt t lie ^'xrl'isw^n \'vorA oons i di-r.a i oi' 



potontial stuJ(MiLs with personal i t v ,at t,*" i hut es that will lead to succf— ^ 

\ 2 

m aradtTiu as Wfil a-- other fields, Holland'renorted tiial the C.ililurnia 

^\'r.onalitv Inve'^tm'^' vielded pred i e t i val i'd i t y s 1 i f i i ant I v sun('rior - 

to Lh(». Scht^last i c Aptitude test scofes or j^rade pcrint avera;:',cs of \'itional 

"'U^rit Scholarship winner'^. 

The Achiever Personality Scale constructed •^'^ (.. Fril'e , is .i Part 

of the empir jallv validated Opinion Attitude . it-trst Survey. Thii- 

scaK- PKMsiires personal itv associated with the usual criteria of academic 

sucet^ss. IVn^ple vho score wel'l on the Personal itv scale usual Iv have enuall 

♦/'hijV'i f;rade* point avera^.es in collef^e and work up to their potential. *Ij LKu' 

and oVionnor state, • • * 

llie personality Scale pxix'dicts collep.e )u',rades ahout as • 
well as tlie tvpical acadernPic ahilitv test. Furthermore, 
scort's from tlie Achi' .er Personal itv Scale do not correlate 
with scores from the ahilitv tests. That is, the Scale 
measures spmethinp, important in academic success not measured 
hv ahilitv test. In short, the Achiever Personality Scal.t' 
is a y,ond indicator of acadenic motivation and corusc ient i c'Usnc* 

IV'rsonal ' ty srqjes can he Uiied i n ^f^lo otin^T sf lulpnt wf rom ro i-twr-i4rV-->^rtntt^-^ 

tlierehv avoiding thi^ hin:- of the st andard academ i c; t rs t s . 

^rades are frequentlv used as a means of selection for advanced 

trainin^^ pro[^,rams. Thi^ rationali^ seems to he that those who hav< done 

well in tlie past will do wo]l in the future. Taylor, Smith and (d'iselin 

have shown that even for hlr»hlv intellectual jol^s like scientific ri»s<\irchej 

superior on-the-job performance is reflated in no wav to hotter f^rades in 

^ct)llc^^',e, Her^,^ in a hook titled K.ducat i on and - Jobs : The ^ ireat T y '^injl 

Rohl)erv, has summarised other studies which show that neither amount of 

education nor grades in sch.ool are related to vocation<il oexupa^ i ons . 

The training of urban <idmin i strators can he <ic comp 1 i slu d in cooperation 

• witli a iiniversityi. Special prov.rams can be developed utilizinf^ departments 

of eihicational administration and the broad course off«fc^rinr,s of tfie cither 



colleges. Program participants can e^ither spend full academic terms or 

summers oiilv on campus if commutiing is tVo time consumii^g. O^her arrangements 

mi'^ht be made where the professors travel to some convenitnit place withui 

.tool district. This cirranp^emont would, of course, greatly redrice . 

iho available courses. ' , i • 

Besides the re^ualariv offered educational admini/strat ion courses, 

iirban^ school adminstrators should receive training in the behavioral 

scit'ni:es whiQh provide a background that will give the administrator a more 
c 

sophistr icated view of schools, students and society. The urban school administra 

o 

tor must T'rovido for a highly diverse and complex student body. He must 

/ 

in manv instances conceive of and administer an organization that will 
not only help able young people, learn but it must also motivate t>e iner< 
and reform ancj redirect those students of culturally different backgrounds. 
This is a formidable task. Courses that deal with the psychology of 
•learning, behavior modification and personality development are but, a few 



that deal witli the problem and will prove helpful. 

T]\e design and administration of programs of instructions can be 
better fitted to a community when one has first hand knowledge of the 
people, their style and their aspirations. A training program for urban 
administrators sliould provide participants with experience in urbau'Communit les . 
Triversities and school districts can establish cooperative relat 1 onsli ips 
with st'ahle coimnunitv organizations with which program participants can 
bo coone- od during the internship phase of their training. 

Structured seminars are an effective means of integrating tlie thoughts 
of thi' fMhuat ional administration courses and the behavioral sciences, 
ami foctising them on the problems o\ urban schools. l'rt)f es'u:)rs of the 



various disciplines serve to stimulate and direct the discussions. Seminars 

* gr< 



also provi(h' .in opportunity for grcMips of j)art i c i pants to get ^toget)\(^r to 
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sMmulate and reinforce each other and to discover each others* special 

V 

inti'rohls, Seninars afford an opportunity for those admi n Lsterinp, the 
program to receive feedback from the partite ipants. 

The internship js an actualizing part of the graining pi;ogram and 
siiould occur in two phas^. Phase one for a student would take place half 
\r.i^ through his course Work. This will enable the trainee to learn of and 
gain a feel for problem areas around which he can select future courses 
upon returning to the university. The second phase of the interns^hip can 
occur at the end of tlie academic' work as is usually the case. 

Practicing administrators of proven ability, from principals on up, 
should be urged to accept interns for training. 'Interns should be placed 
m individual secondarv schools as well as in other levels of th(> sciiool 

or^^ani^at ion.^ . \ 

Some trainees ma-^' .prefer' work ing in areas of administration that do not 
deal directly with .students. Job descriptions and the training requirements 



for the many positions in the administrative ranks should be availal^le for 
the trainee.s. This will help to insure that thc^ program participant's ^ 
re^:eive the train Ln<^ needed for the areas in which thev wish to work. 

rt is grosslv wasteful of human and financial resources to establish 
a program to train individuals without planning for their utilization. 
To maximi^.e the rate of ut i 1 i^.al ion , upper level administrators in the 
School district should be made aware of' the program, its design and expected 
output. The upper level administrators should receive profiles of the 
participants as thev near the complc^tion of their work. The personnel, 
office should bo involved and made everv effort to place program 

j7.raduates in administrative positions leading to greater degrees of responsibility 
The program participants should he tapped into the pipe line ot information 
about posit ix)n open^K2^> Program graduates should he encouraged to serve 
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on and be appointed to the various administrative and service committees, 
thus increa.sinr, their exposure, experience and contributions to the district. 
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The niemcntary School Administrator's Perspective 

By 

James E. Washington 

/ 

J*- 

1he purpose of this section is to discuss through the elementary 
prLn(Mpal'?^ perspective, the training'and utilization 'of administrators 
for urhan ^school systems. There ts no suggestion that rural or urban 
school' systems do noC have, particular needs unique to themselves, but 
because of 'the complexities gf the urban systems there arc certain needs. ^: 

Botli rural and urban administrators will agree tiiat the role of thr. 
elementary principal has undergone significant change during the last 
decade. For the urban elementary principal many factors have influenced 
that change. The few that may warrant mentioning are: the advent of 
teachers' unions and their demands for equal voice in many areas thought 
brforr to bo solely the re ^.ponr,ib j 1 i t v of the principal; the increased 
j)arental involvement in matters concerning; the schools, and the constantly 
increasing need to adjust to th.e mobile urban school population. No 
lontM'r is the principal viewed as the "captain of the ship" or "teacher of 
teachers,' but as a facilitating manager who must like <i baker, blend the 
various ingredients in order to get the perfect cake. 

7 he training of administrators generally rests with the colleges and 
universities which have been authorized by tiieir respective states to 
grant (_ ert i f i cat ioa; Tl^ie colleges have :U tempted to change their offeiMngs 
in order to be more ^rc 1 ev.int to their clicuts. Even in t he i r ,acl j u ,t nicnt "V^w 
schools difft^r in courses offered to prospective urban -^^r rural principals* 
Thr tmiquenrso of each seems to dictate a difference in needs. hHii le this 
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IS not a ne^^atiVL' rofloction on university professors it is necessarv to 
sav that in general most have been removed from the schools they teach 
about, and their approach is more theoretical tl an practical. 

The school systems are in a p..>ition of having to accept any individuals' 
credentials vho has been trained in a state certifying school. It is 
possible, therefore, that an individual from a borough near Shickshinny, 

may end up, after a few years of teaching in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, 
a. an elementary school principal. 

Ihe urban school sv^tcms realize their needs for teachers and 
administrators, but are not authorized to prepare them. The colleges are 
author iy:e(I to certify students, but are not totally aware of the needs of 
the school systems. The meeting of the two funct ions 'would seem to satisfy 
the end of each and produce the desired outcome.^ It would seem that when 
the school systems can express their needs to the universities and colleges 

mrd- ihev -<n iiivurs rt ics and t-ollegc fj ) in turn cu-traJ-O-^ind _42rQ_dj.ice. .i ndlv. i duals, 

to ru'(a thou* needs, eac li ^ep.irate system has fulfilled its goal. 

hliile ve realize tin* importance of tlie propoer training, it becomes 
a' worthless excercise if the skills are not utilized. Imagine the quarterb<ick 
wlio lor four vears lias worked to becoming excellent in his position. He 
Ma'^ become a pin-point passer, can change signals at the line of -scrimmages 
read d.efenses like a ten year professional and earns all-American honors, 
liis work and training, are for naught wlicn he realizes tluat he hasn^t i)ren 
• Ir.ifii'd nfTer tlie final round. Therefore the training must be toward a 
iMirpos^N and that purpose should he the utilization of acquired skill'.. 

Mav I at tfii'^ lime refer to a program which featur(^s some ol th ^ la<ets 
ilr(»'idy mentioned and the reference is made to t fie ^ Un i vers it v-Schoo I 
r' m program fonducted betwe^'u 'Pennr.yl vania State Universitfv' and the 
^ S< liool Svsrrm of Pfi ) 1 ach'I phia , Pa. 

ERIC 
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T!io Pii-iladflph ia- Pcnn State [.eadersfi ip Training program was one 
of f i vo ^sucl^BMD^^.rams in existence in the United States. The purpose of 

■ W 

these progranff^'as to select, prepare and return to the school systems 
qaalified individuals in the area of educational administration.* The 
planning of the program and the selection of the individuals was done jointly 
between 'the University and the school district. Although 'there was an 
expression l)y the school svstem that the courses offered be directed 
to particular problems o'^ the urban system, the instruction was the • 
responsibility of the university. Althougl^i the university made certain 
suggestions as to the place of program 'participants, placement and ^ucilizat ion 
was totally the responsibility of the school : system. 

A particular feature of the Philadeljj)hia-Penn State leadership 
program was the internship to be served by the participants. Internship 
is not unique to tiiis or the other school district university related programs, 
"but TT^ir, not a requtrement in-many cer L i fyrng" uni vers it Itts . 

U'iiile students of education are unable to receive certification until 
t hfv have participated in a practicum period, it is possible in many 
instancc-s for students of administration to become principals with serving 
an i nt-^irn'.h i p or practicum pcrioci.* The internship segment of the program 
allowed tlh' partL*cipant the opportunity to observe and become involved m 
administrative decusions and per f ormrinces . 

Irili/.ation o^' administrators In the urban school svstem tends to 
depenrl heav^lv on the competition for available job slots. The difficulty 
f ar <Hi by candi<lates for positions, whether program participants or not, 

tljit training does not i^uar.in tei^ ut i I i ;^a t i on . The testing procedure is 
«'ciual to al K cand idated , therefore training serves only as an entry into 
the eyamination. The univers itv-scliool svstem program had as its' go<il 



tlie ostablishmtMit o\ .i cadre of iiul i vfdiial s prepared to handle the various 
complex problems unique to the urban schools. As alluded to previously 
the utilization and training processes are not jointly done. This should 
no be considered an attack on the school system, because it must be realized 
that there can be no policy which, accepts, t-be products of one university, 
and exclude the products of others, or even show favoritism to one. 

The suggestion would appear to be a collective agreement between the 
urban school systems and the certifying universities and colleges. The 
schools (universities and colleges) must gain a better understanding of 
the needs of the school systems, and in order to do that there must be 
continued communication. The school systems must realistically evaluate 
thems^'lves to determine real goals and objectives. To reach this realizatio 
it is apparently necessary to solicit the views, opinion and involvement 

of the rommunit.^'. 

Wu^rv must bo dear lines drawn to separate the role of the training ^ 
institutions, and of the school systems. The institutions should because 
oi ttie role it has have compl(?te cor^trol over the training aspect, but 
not 'v'lthout bcnnr, aware of wiiat the training is for. The realization tiiat 
'.ciiool svstems b.avM the ri,^ht to establish procedures for utilizing trained 
mdivithiaih is firm. Ihrough the cooperative approach at least^ school 
^vstons will be aware of how the candidate has been prepared. There is 
little -satisfaction in being the best trained harmonica player in the New 
Vorl< 9\TTiphonv. 



Training and Utlli:5ation of Administrators 
For Urban School Systems 
By 

William Ross , Jr. 

A District Superintendent's Perspective 

The turbulence and social unrest which characterized the late 60's 
signalled the advent of a new era and preponderous changes the the public 
schools of our country. 

This was especially true in the urban centers. The school administrator 
had traditionally been viewed as the master teacher, the instructional 
leader, the answer to every problem that might arise. 

Schools had traditionally existed, aloof, almost in isolation and 
oblivious of the clientele they purported to^ serve. Citizens in the city 
stood in awe of the school. -They were expected to comply and accept passively 
whatever the school chose to do. Rarely did a citizen dare challenge t!ie 
schools on its rotitinc^s, its pronouncements, or its response to parental 
requests. ^ 

The rise of teacher militancy and un ton i:^ation - 'the expectations built 
up bv civil rightj^ - the disillusionment of parents with pupil achievement 
IP the has ic skills - put the urban administrator in a new light. In fact, 
the cr^' came from th{.» communities that if you are not relevant to our needs, 
vou mtist go. Everyone was caught. Manv schools of administration had not 
•/•ally noticed the sleeping giant that had sprung its weary head. In 
,ome instance*^, the curricultim had not changed for years. 

The courses in school finance spent too much time on feder«al or state 
tinance of school systems and not enougii on the political forces that hold 
the purse strings on education. The course in school law did not prepare 



the administrator for those surprise happenings which might occur at any 
time in an url^an school setting, which might t-hrcw him in the middle of a 

I 

big law suit, and, the last example that I might cite would be the lack 
of 5^vstems to prepare the urban administrator with the skills necessary 
for coping with various problems that are confronted daily in large districts. 

As a District Superintendent in a large urban setting with 42,000 pupils 
from kindergarten to grade 12, my job is endless. I must direct the improvement 
n\ lUv instructional skills through strong motivation, and educational 
ieaderbhip of principals. I must introduce new educational models consistent 
with current population needs and interests. I must articulate within the 
district the various educational components in order to assure continuity in 
the flow of the educational process. I must assume a majot role with community 
a^^.encics to promote understanding of and involvement in the educational 
deci-,ions. I nust set district goals and objectives that support and are 
consonant with overall school district policy. T must monitor all resources 
allocated to the district and, above all, among other things, see that the 
,»(imini strators have the sufficient tolls to do the job that they are supposed 
to have in order to rf:ach the educational expectations that all of us want. 

Our administrators In urban school systems need detailed study in the 
.irea of human relations, negotiations, budgeting and^ finance, social services, 
resourcf^s, recent national state and local school law information and, 
f'tniled work in svstems analysis, if they are to survive an the urban scene*. 

I, per>oanIlv, would like to advocrte what I call tiie medical mod(4 of 
training, for <in administrator in the urban setting. Like the medical doctor, 

adni ru St rator in traininp, should get a dose of w1iat it is lilu- with a 
srasuufHl practitioner or clients who have educational nonds. He should be 
'lir^'Mi^' involved with solving or merliatin^; parental complaints, handling ^ 
disrupt ivr ^,tu^UMlts, in-service education ind staff development for teacla^rs. 



have a knowledge of problems of school facilities, be able to handle sciiool 
accounts, know how to observe the instructional process, and be well ve,rsed 
in new programs. Tiie urban administrator should possess the knowledge of 
how to interpret the data from researcii in order to effectively plan with 
his constituents a balanced program based on the findings. 

r mentioned earlier that the urban school administrator should possess 
tiiose skills necessary that are needed in large school districts to cope with, 
and handle 'problems peculiar to his environment and situation. The problems 
in society become problems of the school. Somehow, the administrator must 
be emotionally stable, be able to control his anxiety, be determined and 
aggressive, be persistent and at times tenacious, and, above all, possess 
professional integrity. If, on some days, he finds that most of his time 
is spent on problems of student conflict, unreasonable parents, the problem 
of narcotics, child abuse and neglect, teacher apathy, or (j:entral office 
hureaucracv - he must develop the art /of managing himself effectively. 



I'nloss he does this, no amount of- ability, skill; exp^erience, or knowledge 
will make him an effective administrator in today's urban setting. 

It is a major responsibility, then, of the District Superintendent to 
utilize the talents and strengths of the urban administrators in iiis charge 
in order to effectively make a change in the district to improve the quality 
of life for all of the constituents that reside therein. 

If we are to provide qual i ty ^educat ion , and meet not only the current 
needs, bur the changing needs - the skills mentioned in this paper must be 
,h-f:uired bv the urban administrator in the b i-centennial vears of our 
c<)unt I V . 



Another District Superintendents' Perspective 



By 



William H. Harris 



Introduction 



The population size of the large cities has diminished during the 
past twentv years. The composition of that population, however, has undergone, 
significant changes. The in migrations have been largely poor, black and 
Puerto Riean. The out migration has been affluent and white. A dwindling 
tax base and the increased resistance of tax payers, Lo spiraling budgets have 
resulted in a Vash of rejected school bond issues. Paralleling this phenomenon 
has been the civil rights movements, the growth of4;eacher militancy and 
student protest. Newcomers to urban America, influenced by this activism 
have in increasing numbers begun to look at their schools. They have contended 
that the schools are not sensitive to the needs of their children. 



liistor ically , 0\e urban school and its /oinmunity have been ideologically 



tfio great homogenizer. Tt has taken great masses of diverse people and 

2 . , 

acc:ul turated them to the middle class mainstream. Phenix, in relating 

the school to the community, explained that the school did not exist for its 

own sal^e nor for the benefit of any special group or clas.s within society 
but exi^jted to serve the many and varied groups and individuals that 

,togi-ther made up the community. 

.\ number of current writers, however, insist that the present urban 
sciiool is failing or has failed in that task and that the ideologic<il 
distance between what the school does on the one hand and what its clients 
r\v(*(\ on tlie other has broadened. 

\v, rt'( ent studvof urban school problems, Fantini and Wcinstein have 
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Ft has always, ac(;ording to Fantini and Weinstein, called Itself 
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concluded that the acculturation proccsi^ is no longer working. The urban 
school no ]onp,er^ seems capable in its present state to transport loWer class 
masses to the middlr class mainstream. In fact, they insist that an opposite, 
result is occurring. Many of the processes established by the schobls are 
intended to stamp out diversity, both cultural and individual, so that the 
urban school actually alienates diverse pupils and' keens them disconnected, 
from school. Spain, discussing the same problem as it affects the local^ 
scliool administrator, \states that the gradual separation of the school from 
Its rommunitv has provided a fertile field for critics and enemies. 

Jacohsen, et al ^ have also noted ^the growing separation of school and 
communitv and the subsequerbt exploitation of that separation. The attacks ^ 
have been primarily of two kinds: (l) Those who' believe sincerely that trie 
school is doing a poor job and- should be improved and (2) attacks tj^at are 

c 

malicious in character. The former is caused' by l3,ck of. understanding of ' . ' 

J _ ^_ *' ^ ^ „_ 

"what the school is doing, by~poor s"cTioo"r-commun i ty retarions- ap-d^unsound 

rui<in(M*al operations. The latter is caused bv personi> seeking tax reductions, 
t!)(^s,. desiring pnhlirit% and opponent:i of public (education. J 

Contemporarv observers of the urban ec^icat ional scene have listed sevt^ral 
factors contributing to the schoo>-co^unity conflict. Fantini and Weinstem 
h.tve s.'lid that, thi out migration of upper and middle cl<iss families; from 
the ( ities have left tiu> public s(.Hoois in those cities the habitat of the 
socio-economically disadvantaged* This trend has helped produce the conflict. 
!ho schools Ih'ive ^eea unable or unwilling to meet the needs of its n.-w rlients 
and to adjust themse'l:>^s to a cfianged miiieu. Pantini am^ Wc> i ni.>t. e in ch<i rac t er r 
the urban milieu tlinslv* \ * , 

"The urban school 'h<is <U tempter! tc shv awav from thfngs - 
going ni^ ill the real world which are part of an urban child*s 
experic'itce. Thus tliere i^ .1 dichotomy and tension between the 
t> " child's urban rurr iculuiT. and y^e school*s more antiseptic 

' curriculum — a di^hotomv that usually leads* the urban child 
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to label the schools curriculum as phonv." 

-> - ' ^ ^ \' 

. ' I . ^ 
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Charles E. SLewatt, et al in examininp, the problem of urban admini st rators , 
t conclude that di sadvanfaged^peoplc tend to be action seekers and carry a 

i'cnstant sense of anxiety. 

- «^ ^ 1 - * 

The Field Administrator and The Community ' > ^ 

V ' ~ ' ' — — ^ — * — * ' , ^ 

■ ^ ' ^ 

The sheer size of* large urban school districts make necessary a 
J wide span of administrative control. The Superintendent in such districts 

handles the delegation of authority through a s^'stem of administrative levels. 
The l-evels begin with the superintendent and extend downward-4x) the classroom 
' teather. In general the larger ttie school .svsten the greater the number of 
admi n L rat ive layers. Thus we find deputy superintendents, associate or 
dbsistant superintendents, field or district superintendents and so on. The 

field or dl sTffct stiperlnte^ndent , unlike et>>er-s- i-H—t-h^- upper- admin is tratJ-Vi2 

lavt-rs, is usually housed or stationed in tlie dist/rict over which he administers, 
hr is, as the name implies, "the field ropresenfat i vc of the superintendent 
of schools. The changing role of the lii strict superintendent and ot'iier fi^ld 
adinin 1 st rator s and tlie new expectation upon that role liolds significance 
for tlM^lraining and utilisation of administrators f(ir urban school systems. 

The District Superintendent and, staff exists primarily for service 

and -^uppori to district sch(|<As and the!r staffs^ for educational leadersliip 

iQ Llie Lroarlest st'Hise and /fo^ liaison between central administration and the 

fif'lr!. rh(»ir duties and responsibilities vary from locale to Locale hut 

reru^ralr/ include most or all of the following: , # ^ 

i. Responsibility and accountability for dcuision^^ involving tj^** 
instructional program, district personnel, the budget, pupTl • 
^ services and community relations. 

#. 

?. Memhf'r'dup in t;[ie school superintendent's cabinet. 
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3. Leadership in planning and coordinating district wide programs. 

^. Participation in the selection 6f principals and other district 
, personnel . * » • 

5. Apprai.sal and evaluation of the performance of principals 
and other district administrative personnel. 

6. Appearances before the Board. 

7. Direct community involvement. 

8. Expenditure and accounting of petty cash funds. 

9. Liaison between the field and central administration. 

Local urban communities conti'nue to demand a direct input in the 

I' 

running of their schools. The direct (action) protests that , characterized 

this concern in the past decade have abated somewhat but parents still 

"shop" for quality .schools, are concerned about budget items , demand removal 

of unresponsive principals and teachers and urgac curriculum changes. These 

i 

demands and concerns are visited upon the local school and principal but in 
increasing number are being depositied at the door of the District Superintend 

Parents and commurity persons rely heavily upon line and staff 
charts in determining who in the school bureaucracy has the power to adjust 
ci remedy. , Tnf ortunately such charts do litt]^ tO: explain the dynamics of 
real power in an organization such as a large system, l-^ile thev are useful 
in sotting forth the physical position of a role incumbent and as a kind of 
map to quide those who seek to "work through channels," they fail to delineate 
explain fully the true flow of power or where decisions are made. Those whcTtn 
tlie schools serve and »who have legitimate concerns mistakenly made many of 
their demands upon a District Si - erintendent or principal who may no longer 
ho m a .position to act upon them. 

Alvin W. Gouldner in his book. Patterns of Industri al Bure aucr acy , 
drscrihes the twilight of middle management. He discusses the encroachments 
made upon middle management peroga lives and power by unions. The growth of 
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teacher unions and 'Influence in the running urban schools is well 

\ 

documented. Teacher contracts have carved deep inroads into the areas that 
were- once deemed sacred to administration. While union contracts have affected 
upper or central office management, they have most directly modified the 
perogatives of principals and district superintendents. School boards and 
their neotitiating teams have don^nstrated a remarkable affinity for contracting 
awav the domain of their field administrators. Teacher unions now have a 
direct say In the assignment of teachers, transfers, working hours, committees, 
duties and relationships with students and administrators. 

In addition principals, supervisors and other first line administrators 
have orp;ani?:ecK themselves (in many urban coinmunities) into , union type 
or^^ani/!ationft. They have nep,otiated contracts with school boards that 
' carefullv spell out their relationship with the district superintendent -and 
central administration. Such contracts, when thev exist r.ive principals rights 
that further curb the perogat ives 'of their superordinatcs . Thus the 
district superintnendent is becoirting the managerial cutting edge.-. In that 
respect he is replacing the principal, who is beginning to unionize. 

Field aAiuistratlon at botli the principal and District Superintendent 
level, continues to bear tHe major i espons ibilitv for pupil, parent and 
community pressure^. "^^^ central office administration, on the other hand 
has demonstrated scant enthusiasm for a decentr^^lizat ion 6,f power and decision 
making to the field. Matters of the budget, salaries of pjersonnel, allotment 
of personnel, i;urriculum and the like are decided at the central office 
witli certain union contra'^tual inputs^ 

In the area of pupil services, a series of court decisions, stimulated 
bv community and student advocates, have curtailed the power of field 
adninistrat ion' in certain pupil personnel areas. Manv of thJ decisions 
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affectinp, student transfers, suspensions, expulsixrn^,, drops etc. are no 

lonp,er the judgments 6f scliool men, but havk, been mandated by the courts. 

■> 

The courts have invaded the liollowod sanctuary of the school-client 
relationship, forcing revisions in pupil policies. District Superintendents 
may no longer assign pupils at will or transfer pupils at will. Principals 
may no longer suspend or expell without a court prescribed due process. 

These forces impinging upon the perogatives of urban administrators 
affect apP^*^ciab]y the manner in which they deal with their role prescriptions. 
Institutions concerned with the training of urban administrators and school 
district utilizinn them must take these new as well as the old constraints 
into consideration. 

Institutions training perspective administratorlfe-, f or careers 
on urban education must develop training models that will take Into full 
measure the pluralistic power sources that! run large and complex school 
systems. These models should consider among others the following : 

1. The demographic changes in urt^an communities. 

2. The dwindling, tax basa and the reluctance of local, state 
and federal legislature bodies to "bail out" urban systems. 

1. The informational and communication gap between the school 
and itr. cl ientele . 

4. The increasing power of teacher unions. 

5. The tendency of middle school management (principals and 
supervisors) to organize and to separate themselves from upper 
administration or management. ^ 

^ 6. The entrv of courts into school decision making. 
School districts in* their utilization of administrators trained in such 
precepts would he well served to: 

1. Join training inst i tut ion^i in sett4ng up responsive and 



adequate training models. 
2 . Provide int-rnships that j-mplement training institution 
programs . 

3. Give high priority to the narrowirg of the coiranunlty 
information gap. J 

4. Heal the breach between middle and upper management. 

5. Utilize administrators versed in the training model. 
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Alternative Program Administrator's Perspective 

By 

Robert C. Hutchins 



Large urbin school systems are faced with a tremendous challenge to 
provide^ppropriate learning experiences and increased educational opportunities 
for the various life styles oi. students living in the innercity. Students 
who are caught up in a society that is rapidly changing, both socially and 
technically. The educator in the urban school system finds himself faced 
with increasingly difficult conditions under which he has to do his job. 
Crowded classrooms, limited facilities, shortage of supplies, disruptive 
students, and austerity budgets all stand between th^ducator and his task. 

A growing number of educational leaders of urban school systems are 

increasingly aware that schools, as they exist today, are failing to meet ^ 

the needs of a vast portion of the school population. Federal and state » 

legislatures, school boards, universities, educators, and community and 

civic groups have sought and are still seeking solutions to the problems 

of urban education. This search for solutions has led many urban school 

systems to explore the role of alternative schools as a possible solution 

to some of the problems, (motivation, curriculum, crowd control, scheduling, 
J 

disruptive behavior, and economics) which plague so many urban schools. 
Innovative alternative schools within the public sector have been in operation 
for a short period of time in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 
lierkelev, Dallas, and many other cities that are too numerous to list. The 
trend toward alternative scliools has captured the attention of educators 
across the nation. 

If these alternative schools are to prove useful as viable educational 
models, tlien a training or retraining program for leadership of tliese schools . 
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must emerge. New models of administrators don't spring, like Athena out of 

Zeus^' head, they must be developed. 

Leadership program'^ must address themselves to the task of developing 

trained individuals who can administer alternative schools and made them . 

a viable promise that offers fundamental improvement of learning and opportunity 

for many urban school children who need the skills, motivation, and broad 

based experiences "necessary for success in life beyond high school, A Gallup 

Poll conducted in 1973 reflected support for the idea of alternative schools 

by both lay people and professional educators (62 per cent of parents, 80 

percent of professionals indicated that it was a good idea.) 

As alternative schools continue tr develop (their numbers are growing 

« 

at a rapid rate) , and as the nature and scope of alternatives within the 
public school sector begin to expand, a rather unique need will be created 
tor training programs in order to develop ^competent leaders for these schools, 

I would like to present some ideas that I believe are relevant to the 
task of leadership training for alternative schools. In one part, they 
have been developed from the varied array of literature addressing the 
alternative school movement. In another part, they are merely my own 
humble views on desirable directions that the leader^^hip development process 
slinuld take. 

Rased on an examination of the literature, including the November issue 
of Education al Leader ship : Ihe Journal of the Associat ion for Supervision 
and Curriculujn J)evel opment (1974) devoted to alternative educational programs, 
it vould seem appropriate to say that programs for the purpose of preparing 
administrators for alternative schools, to a noticeable dej:,ree, have yet 
to i^merge on university campuses. 

Without belaboring the point, it appears safe to say that administrators 
will need to be trained in increas*ing num'ters if alternative schools are to 



continued as models of education change for urban school systems. In 
order to insure that- moro schools of choice develop within the public 
sector, urban school districts will need to move to increase their dialogue 
with universities that train educational leaders. Urban school systems 
will need to provide clear and concise statements of programmat ice school 
system goals to the university so that both the trainee and the universi^■' 

« 

art aware of leadership needs. 

The leadership training and development process should clearlv be 
a major concern of both tiie university and the school system. If special 
educational problems exist in an urb an school system that an alternative school 
might solve, then special leadership training programs must be established 
at the university that eventually will lead at least in part, to the 
resolution o'f those problems. 

Tbe selection process, whether done by the university or by the school 
district, or Joinrlv, should be directlv related to the resolution of a 
specific educational problem' exist ing within the school district. Both 
the univiTsitv and the school district must be guided in the selection by 
,in assessment of the trainee's understanding of his or her committment to 
the resolution of a specific educational problems through the acquisition 
of certain skills, the mastering of certain knowledge, and a willingness 
to explore certain attitudes important to the development of the studnets 
who will eventually come under the influence of that individual's leadership. 

Thi' school svstem must. In turn, clearly articulate Lo both the 
trainee and the university a willingness to utilize in a new and meaningful 
wav the trainee's knowledge, understanding, and competencies in order to 
solve or lielp resolve existing educational problems within the school 
svstem. Those trained for administrative roles in alternative schools 
must he .iffordfd the opportunity to become change agents and make important 
.ontri but ions that make a difference in a positive wav. 
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Properly trained alternative school administrators emerging from the 
univt'rsitv, after their training or retraining, must be made visible to 
the school system. One method of assuring the visibility of a trainee is 
that of providing the trainee an opportunity to serve an alternative school 
internship and have a case study experience. The internship should be 
adequately funded and supported by both the university and school district. 
Universities will profit from the clinical setting and the school system 
will have the advantage of determining a precise assessment of the trainee's 
developing skills, understandings and learning theories that can be 
directly related to the resolution of a jointly identified school district 
problem. 

If alternative schools are to play an important role in solving urban 
educational problems, a plan must be designed for the leadership training 
and development of f^inistrators for these schools. Any plan that begins 
to address the very serious problems that are abundant in urban school systems 
siiould be jointly constructed by both the university and the school district. 
Any plan for the training and utilization of administrators for alternative 
pror^ran^s and schools must have a well thought out selection process, training 
component, and utilization cominittment . Alternative schools seem likely to 
niffer from acute gi^ow^ng pains, and without adequate and effective training 
for leadership for these schools, we are apt to wind up like Columbus. We 
don't know where v/e are ^oing, and most assuredly, we won't know where we 
ari' when we get there. 
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A Central Office Prospective 
By 

Lionel Lauer 



In order to view thi-s program from the perspective of the School 
District of Philadelphia, one must examine the setting in which the program 
began. 

A first consideration is that it was initiated by the school district 
itself in response to an assessment of need relating to political issues 
of the day. Student unrest, racial confrontation, under-represented minority 
leadership in the schools and administration, decentraliMtion and others 
forced the district to scrap h^etofore inviolate procedures in order to 
open up the system. 

One approach was the use of a provision of the educational home rule 
charter that allowed the superintendent to select up to 5 % of his total 
staff without employing the traditional examination process. A number of 
such appointments were mad.e as vice principals in secondary schools. All 
such action was subject to board approval of course and was to later be 
known simply as *'5% appointments." Pennsylvania State University made sincere 
overtures to deliver certification programs to many of the abovr, who 
incidentally were predominately Black and not holders of the required ^ 
principals certificates. Several accepted such a program and an empathetic 
relationship between two institutions took hold. 

Going on at the same time was the detailed study of the vice principal's 
position through a joint committee of administration and the Philadelphia 
Association of School Administrators. It ^as recommended that a position 
of vice principal be established in the elementary school and present holders 
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of that posi^ion be required to secure an elementary principal's certificate. 
Sjiill another pool of personnel was needed whose training would meet a rather 
high need. ^ ^ 

The EPDA based program that was to grow from a proposal that had 
its roots in these causes, attempted to install several features in its 
initial structure. 

Through a Policv and Selection Committee, one comprised of the Superintendent's 
cabinet and leading university staff, selection of personnel for the program 
was governed by tlie notion that a pool of eligibles be trained in areas of 
administration where needs appeared to be emerging within a five year period, 
initially the two major groups in the program were vice-principals striving 
for certification and principals and central office personnel working on 
the Ed.D. or Ph. D. Those candidates not in administration at the time, 
were afforded a three month administrative internship with the though that 
this was an approach to broadening their administrative internship with 
the thought that tiiis was an praoch to broadening their administrative 
background and also displaying the products of the program to key district 
ani! central office leadership. ) 

This historical development of our rerspecti^^ must also call to mind 
the sucldpn ^hift of conditions in Washington IbT the late 60's and early 70*s. 

Sources of funds that appeared to he depea^ab-le dried up and with them 

/ 

an expanding school district, in terms/of personnel to meet the leadership 
needs of newly designed programs, became instead a system that struggled to 
stav open from --one contract negotiating period to the next. 

As our program's first wave of trainees completed their requirements, 
tlie perceived follow-through support system didn't produce for the 
participant what liad been by him as the logical next step; that of a 



promotional opportunity. oh^ 
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Instead the school district by action said to the Candidates, "to a 
i',rL-at extent, you're on your own. Tlus is as far as this program can take 
vou promotionallv. It your training is sound you can compete equally with 
f^.raduatcs of more traditional programs." An d They Have . 

However , as the song once said. " I never promised you a rose garden 
neitlier did the school district see all graduates moving to the superintendency 
of a system or district within a 3 year period. Rather, if interest in 
producing system-wide change, for the improvement of opportunities for 
children still exists then this new found ^pool of expertise will apply 
their skills for the renewal of our school district on a school by school 
basis. We must at least light one little candle. 

This program has been responsible for providing the certification 
requirements to 50 people now on the job in vice-pr inc ipalships in our 
secondary schools and/or administrative assistants in the elementary schools. 
There are now or soon to be 20 people who have been awarded their doctoral 
degree; several directors, assistant directors, principals, a university 
dean, key person with OIC and assistants to district superintendents among 
them. 

^ The pool of leadership from which to draw still abounds with people 
possessing training, creativity and drive. In an effort to continue to draw 
attention to the potential of such people tuo additional features have 
been installed this year. Doctoral program members have developed five teams 
-ind are producing research and position papers in areas thall^flect the 
super intendnet ' s goals and priorities for the eventual use of upper 
administration in dealing with the issues so reviewed. 

As vou might perceive, such a pool of skilled personnel are sought 
after by other districts and institutions and several have gone on to 
become regional or national leaders. Rocogninzing vast room for more sensitive 



support and development. of Individuals the individuals the school district 
must from the perspective of considering the original needs for first 
implementing such a program, consider the Penna. State/School District 
of Philadelphia leadership training effort one most worthwhile and one 
that will deliver dividends for many years to come. 

V 
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The Insider * Looking Out 
By 

William L. GaAerina 



Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the process facing a student 
in a university-school district educational leadership program when he 
decides not to rettirn to the sponsoring school district upon completing 
his residencey at the university. In an attempt to develop a conceptual 
perspective of these events, the author will draw upon Carlson's notion 
of 'place bound' and career bound' superintendents and apply it to the 

i / 

student process. 



The Perspective 

Essentially Carlson concludes that individuals striving to enhance 
the^ir careers move through two general^ patterns . The individual who wishes 
to improve his status by working and remaining loyal to one organization 
is 'place bound' in his orientation. This individual perceives his advan'cemenr 
through the intimate knowlege of tht workings of the orgr^nization and 
years of formal and informal contacts within it. 

The 'career bound' person who whishes to improve his status sees 
advancement through an overall commitment to his profession,^ attendance at 
conferences to keep abreast of professional developments at the national 
level, improvement of his profession through regearch and so forth. Alt^iough 
the 'career bound' pattern seems more ideal th^n the 'pl^ce bound' ^ - 

pattern, it has the same goals; status enhancement and recognition. 
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The Cask of Amantlllado or Walking You In 

VJhen the author was chosen as a fellow in the Pennsylvania State 
Univerj^ity - Philadelphia School District Leadership Program, he was 
basically 'place bound' in his career pattern. After serving five years 
as an elementary teacher, he became the administrative assistant to the 
elementary principal the same school. The position of administrative 
assistant is a lateral career movement in Philadelphia which can serve 
as^ a stepping stone to the principalship . Also, it becames the administrative 
burial ground fpr many individuals. 

The author ^had no intentions or working in a district other than Philadelphia • 
As with otlier^^la^ge ^>chool systems, Philadelphia offers many opportunities for 
advancement. Administrative positions' abound throughout the school district; 
one car become a building administrator, or work in one of the eight district 
offices, or obtain a position in central administration . ^ Moreover , numerous 
staff positions at various levels of responsibility are opened for application 
each year. To enlianco. a 'place bound' career orientatio i the Philadelphia 
School System offers attractive salary scJieduies for its professional 
personnel. At any given salary level, the city surpasses the surrounding 
V districts in n^onetary rewards. This, of course, is a major factor in an 
individual's decision to stay in the system and 'wait for a break.' 

:liere arc some (^^awbacks to working in a large bureaucracy, and the 
Pluladelphia School District also exemplifies these factors. Many individuals 
.limply for the above mentioned positions. To qualify for the list, written 
and oral test.s are generally given. If an individual passes these hurdles, 
lie is placed on a list that usually has a one or two year duration. After 
appointments a^e filled from the list, the other individuals are chosen as 
people move, transfer, or retire. If a person's name is not reached on the 
Jist, or he fails to qualify for it, he must wait until the test is given again. 
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The author viewed the Penn State-Philadelphia Leadership Program from 
a *plaoi* boujid* perspective wiien he was accepted. He viewed the doctorate 
as a form of mental MASSING. There would not be that many individuals applying 
for a principalship who had a doctorate. This would improve the author's 
chances substantially. Also, the Idoctorate would probably give iiim the 
opportunity to qualify for positio\is in the district officis and central 
administration. Finally, since the school that would last three years, there 
would probably be special consideration given to the individuals in the 
program. With this 'place bound' 'entation the author embarked on a 
year of residency at Pennsylvania State University. 

The Ba ttle o f Jeric ho 

After the first few months of residency at Pern State, the author discovered 
that the other eight members in his group had basically the same aspirations. The 
doctorate would serve as a means to speed the provcss of entering administration. 

How--,?'. two unique features of being a fellow in the program served to j 

1 

start tlie ch.'.»;ge of the author's perspective to 'career bound.'! | 

Seminars were held once a week by the" co-directors of the program. This 
onabled the author to share not only his academic experience with the 
fellows in the program, but to talk about similar professional problems 
fn the city school system. As' his conceptual basis of administrative 
{)rob]ems grew, the author began to view administrative decision-making, 
not onlv In terms of solving the dav-to-dav problems, but placing ^ven 
routine dec is Lous in a. larger framework of policy procedure .pnd social 
-lystom's analysis. These factors broadened his horizons of possible 
alternatives to administrative decision-making. 

At the same time the fellows in tiie program began to discuss these 
^ isstio^ in tlie <;amje light. The seminars became an arena for the d'scussion 
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of conceptual solutions to problems, and the ways to apply' these solutions 
in practice. The academic experience was a stimulating and rewarding one, 
above C!ie 'place bound' perspective it originally offered. '^^^ author 
came to a belief that the reason administrators shy away from hard decision- 
making to solve problems stems from the fact that they have 'place bound' 
perspectives. If one views his career as unalterably tied to one organization, 
his loyalty to that organization will overwhelm other considerations in 
the solutions to problems. Maintenance of the status quo is the by-word 
for 'place-bound' decision-makers. 

The other feature of the program was the encouragement by the co-directors 
to write and give professional papers at national conferences, either 
individually or as part of a symposium. The author became involved in 
this portion of 'the program and was exposed to professional opinions from 
all sections of the country. This experiece broadened his perspective 
concerning educational advancement outside of Philadelphia. 

The program at Penn State also gave the author the opportunity to interact 
with administrators from across the state. The author shared ideas with 

rurual, suburban, and middle sized city s^dministrators . He quickly had the 

3 

myth destroved that the only place where the real educational challenbe lies 
Ls in a large, multi-racial, multi-ethnic school system. The challenge is 
not the only one, it is simply a different one. 

During the final term of his residency in the summer of 1973 the 
author returned to Philadelphia to apply for two positions, the principalship 
and administrative assistant. Although he failed to make the list of 
principals, the author did secure a position as an administrative assistant. 

•rhe_ W alls Came Tumbl ing Down 

Somewhat frustrated with himself at not reaching the principal's list 
hr- applied for print ipal ship in districts around the state. He received one _ 
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a district close to the tmiv^orsi ty . This appointment put him' under ciross 



prc-'^surt' . 

» 

Lie was, naturally, liai to become a principal. On the other hand, 
the Philadelphia School District' iiad invested time, money, and other 
expense to train him in edu':ational administration. This problem was 
obupled with another anxiety. Although his residency was completed, the 
author would have entered an internship upon his return to Philadelphia. 
This would have placed him, for at least six months, in an upper administrative 
level, in the school district. He would have had an opportunity to view 
the district process at a higher level before retui:ning to work in a 
school building. This, of course, was an opportunity not easily discarded. 

The final decision, based on a career orientation, developed after his 
experience at the university. It enabled the author to embark on a career 
pattern that he was not considering before his admittance to the program. 
Tt should be noted that the training received at Penn State, although geared 
specifically to urban education, was broad enough to provide the author 
with the prequisite skills to work in a rural principalship . 
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• Su mmary 

By 

Frank W. Lutz 

The above positions reflect several prospectives of our university- 
urban district cooperative leadership program. These include students 
now holding positions of : a high school assistant principal, one elementary 
principal and an assistant principal, one administrative assistant to the 
district ..tiper intendent , a special program director, and one who left the 
listrict now returned and one "^who returned to the district but has now left, 
have expressed their views. In addition the central offices director of 
staff leadership and the university's co-directors present their perspective 
as veil as a district superintendent who worked with many of the students 
as administrative interns and selected several as administrators in his 
district. All ap^ree on the overall general success of the program. This 
cortclusion of course, could be spurious - thev are all our friends and co- 
par t-ic: ipants . We the project failed each in part had a hand in the failure 
and of course if it is a success they, to large measure, each contributed 
to that success. But there are other criteria to evaluate the success. 
Seventeen persons in the program have finished doctoral programs. At 
Irast ten more will complete in the near future and of the forty-five 
who have been or are in the doctoral program another five to ten will pr>>bablv 
complete. Thi.s is a good record. Of the approxim.ately 150 in the various 
phases onlv nine liad to he dropped without achieving either degree or 
principal certification. This is an outstanding achievement. As point\>d 
uut in hauerVs section most individuals have bettered their personal- 
professional situation. This is a good record. 
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There have been problems however. These are pointed to through out 
the papers. Thov include: 

1. Lack of organizational or institutional committment (either 
university or school district) in the perception of money. 

2. This leads to the notion th.at such programs rest upon the 
individual committment of a few in each organiation. This 

was the consensus of 100 % of the five directors of city-university 
programs funded by EPDA at a recent meeting in Detroit. 

3. \^ile generalized leadership training is necessary, leadership 
for solving specific proglems is also useful. The first step 
in this process is identification of problems and ordering in 
priority. If individuals having some skills are then identified 
and the skills additionally needed specified university-city 
projects would be more meaningful. University courses, internships 
and research could then be directed at solving specific school 
district problems and returing fellows could be placed in 
strategical positions in terms of the problem solving plan 
developed by the district and the university. If^correctly 
handled, outside funds might be secured to assist in the 

problem solving either in terms of research and demonstration 
grant . 

The failure to even establish much less accomplish this 
process was the major fail u re of our project. There are man^ 
reasons but in my view the major reason was the refusal of the 
school district to cooperate, even in terms of problem 
i dentification, toward which training might be directed . 

4. Ln summary, the evaluation report of 1972, the brief report 
of 1974 and an addendum to the current status of students 
where applicable Is attached to this paper. 
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